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Among the many evils of foreign rule, this blighting 
imposition of a foreign medium upon the youth of the 
country will be counted by history as one of the 
greatest. It has sapped the energy of the nation, it has 
shortened the lives of the pupils. It has estranged them 
from the masses. It has made education unnecessarily 
expensive. If this process is still persisted in, it bids fair 
to rob the nation of its soul. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 

This is a timely issue of some of the most important 
of Gandhiji’s writings on such a vital question like the 
medium of education in India. The time is ripe now for 
the decision whether we shall fulfil the promise to the 
Nation that whenever there will be Swaraj we shall 
replace English by our national languages. 

The Official Language Commission has recom¬ 
mended the change. The Radhakrishnan Commission 
Report on Higher Education in India had already 
before it recommended that our regional languages 
should be the medium even for higher education. Most 
of the universities in India have expressed themselves 
by now in favour of this recommendation. 

However, things do not move as they should. The 
main difficulty is that Governments do riot begin to 
change the medium of administration. The medium 
of public services examinations still does not change, 
thus blocking the way of universities to change as they 
desire to do, even for sound academic reasons. 

The Parliamentary Committee to consider the 
Hindi Commission R!eport anid recommend to the 
President the steps for' this eventful change-over is 
sitting at present. 

Under these circumstances, Shri R. K. Prabhu, 
the editor of this brochure, suggested that it \yas time 
some material from his book India of My Dreams^ which 
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. ua j'evisecl second edition, luigi^i. 
is now in in the fo™ of a booklet, 

well be M hope it will help, dea, 

wlheb i'’c S'7J hie aright and in the true interests of 
onr ideas and ^ho know some 

onr whole people and 

English* 

1-9-1958 
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‘ Chapter I 

EVIL WROUGHT 
BY THE FOREIGN MEDIUM 

To give millions a knowledge of English is to enslave 
them. The foundation that Macaulay laid of education 
has enslaved us. I do not suggest that he had any such 
intention, but that has been the result. ... Is it not a 
painful thing that, if I want to go to a court of justice, 

I must employ the English language as a medium; that, 
when I become a Barrister, I may not speak my mother- 
tongue, and that someone else should have to translate 
to me from my own language ? Is not this absolutely 
absurd ? Is it not a sign of slavery ? Am I to blame 
the English for it or myself? It is we, the English- 
knowing men, that have enslaved India. The curse of 
the nation will rest not upon the English but upon us. 

Hind Swaraj, 1908 

The strain of receiving instruction through a foreign 
medium is intolerable. Our children alone can bear 
it, but they have to pay for it. They become unfit to bear 
any other strain. For this reason our graduates are 
mostly without stamina, weak, devoid of energy, 
diseased and mere imitators. Originality, research, 
adventure, ceaseless effort, courage, dauntlessness and 
such other qualities have become atrophied. We are 
thus incapacitated for undertaking new enterprises, and 
we are unable to carry them through if we undertake 
any. Some who can give proof of such qualities die an 
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6 , ■ Wc .I'Vnglish-cducatcd class a- 

„„.inioIy draih- • • • of the harm done 1,. 

„„f,i to ''m We NlifiltJ got some idea of it 

how little we Itave reacted upon the masses, 
if we rcahzcti Ji , that should exist between the 

' i milk and the training received through her 
sTee speech is absent when the school training is givc„ 
through a foreign tongue. However pure may be his 
motives, he who thus snaps the cord that should bind the 
school-life and the home-life is an enenay of the nation. 
We are traitors to our mothers by remaining under such 
a system. The harm done goes much further. A gulf 
has been created between the educated classes and the 
uneducated masses. The latter do not know us. We do 
not know the former. They consider us to be ‘Saheblog’. 
They are afraid of us. They do not trust us. . . . Fortu¬ 
nately the educated class seems to be waking up from 
its trance. They experience the difficulty of contact 
with the masses. How can they infect the masses with 
their own enthusiasm for the national cause ? They 
cannot do so through English. . . . Owing to the barrier 
thus created the flow of national life suflfers impediment. 

^ English occupies its proper 

'^e^aculars receive their due, our minds 

ith enI 7 be set free and our brains 

»o.t “hrwiirit”'’ r 

language. AnH ^ having to learn English as a 
'vill be better ti! belief that English thus learnt 

tongue we shmu i , ^'^’^eation through the mother* 
homes. At nresem^ ^ different atmosphere in our 
^o-partners with , ™^ble to make our wives - 

• ^hey know little of our activity' 
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evil wrought by the foreign medium 7 

Our parents do not know what we learn. If we receive 
instruction through the mother-tongue-we should easily 
make our washermen, our barbers, and our bhangis, 
partakers of the high knowledge we might'have gained. 

In England one discusses high politics with barbers 
^vhile having a shave. We are unable to do so even in 
our family circle, not because the members of the family 
or the barbers are ignorant people. Their intellect is 
as well trained as that of the English barber. We are 
able to discuss intelligently with them the events of 
Mahabharata, Ramayana and of our holy places. 

For the national training flows in that direction. But 
we are unable to take home what we receive in our schools. 

We cannot reproduce before the family circle what we 
have learnt through the English language. 

At the present moment the proceedings of our' 
Legislative Councils are conducted in English. In many 
other institutions the same state of things prevails. We 
are, therefore, in the position of the miser who buries 
underground all his riches.... It is brought up as a charge 
against us that through our thoughtlessness we allow the 
water that flows from the mountain-tops during the 
rainy season to go. to waste, and similarly treat valuable 
manure worth lakhs of rupees and get disease in the 
bargain. In the same manner, being crushed under the 
weight of having to learn English and through want of 
far-sightedness, we are unable to give the nation what 
it should receive at our hands. There is no exaggeration 
in this statement. It is an expression of the feelings that 
are raging within me. We shall have to pay dearly for 
our continuous disregard of the mother-tongue. The 
nation has suffered much by reason of it. It is the first 
duty of the learned class now to deliver the nation from 
the agony .—From the presidential address to the Secorid 

r*-• 
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tt-IE ENGLISH MEDIUM 

V^rROOGH^ B' 

; rn„fercMe held at Broach on October 20 

service we can render society is to ftg 
j’iie gica the superstitious regard we have 

ourselves and t of the English language 

If-le m?d?um of instruction in our schools and colleges'. 

h tcoming the of the country. Our best 

thoughts are expressed in it... • This belief in the necessity 
of Enoiish training has enslaved us. It has unfitted us 
for true national service. Were it not for force of habit, 
we could not fail to see that by reason of English being 
the medium of instruction, our intellect has been segre¬ 
gated. we have been isolated from the masses, the best 
mind of the nation has become gagged and the masses 
have not received the benefit of the new ideas we have 
received. We have been engaged these past sixty years 
in memorizing strange words and their pronunciation 
instead of assimilating facts. In the place of building 
upon the foundation, training received from our parents, 
we have almost unlearnt it. There is no parallel to this 
in history. It is a national tragedy. The first and great¬ 
est social service we can render is to revert to our 
vernaculars, to restore Hindi to its natural place as the 
ational Language and begin carrying on all our 
provincial proceedings in our respective vernaculais 

proceedings in Hindi. We ought not to 
tW u T colleges give us instruction 

when^n f yernaculars... . The day must soon com® 
vemaciul ®Sislatures will debate national affairs in the 
masses Hindi as the case may be. Hitherto the 

vemacular^^ strangers to their proceedings. The 

little. But tlf10 undo the mischief a 
'"cs its bitmrf beyond them. The Patrika reset- 

g sarcasm, the Bengalee its learning, for ears 
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tuned to English. In this ancient land of cultured 
thinkers the presence in OUT midst of a Tagore or a Bose 
or a Ray ought not to excite wonder. Yet the painful 
fact is that there are so few of them.— the presidential 
address to the First All India Social Service Conference held 
at Calcutta on 27th December^ 1917, 

It is my considered opinion that English education 
in the manner it has been given has emasculated the 
English-educated Indian, it has put a severe strain upon 
the Indian students’ nervous energy, and has made of us 
imitators. The process of displacing the vernacular has 
been one of the saddest chapters in the British connection. 
Rammohan Rai would have been a greater reformer, and 
Lokamanya Tilak would have been a greater scholar, if 
they had not to start with the handicap of having to think 
in English and transmit their thoughts chiefly in English. • 
Their effect on their own people, marvellous as it was, 
would have been greater if they had been brought up 
under a less unnatural system. No doubt they both 
gained from their knowledge of the rich treasures of 
English literature. But these should'have been accessible 
to them through their own vernaculars. No country can 
become a nation by producing a race of imitators. Think 
of what would have happened to the English if they had 
not an authorized version of the Bible. I do believe that 
Chaitanya, Kabir, Nanak, Guru Govindsing, Shivaji, 
and Pratap were greater men than Rammohan Rai and 
Tilak. I know that comparisons are odious. All are 
equally great in their own way. But judged by the 
results, the effect of Rammohan and Tilak on the masses 
is not so permanent or far-reaching as that of the others 
more fortunately born. Judged by the obstacles they 
had to surmount, they were giants, and both would 
have been greater in achieving results, if they had not 
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handicapped by the system under which they 
T heir training. I refuse to believe that the Rak 

Lokamanya could not have thought the thoughts 
rv did without a knowledge of the English language. 

Of all the superstitions that affect India, none is so great 
as that a knowledge of the English language is necessary 
for imbibing ideas of liberty, and developing accuracy 
of thought. It should be remembered that there has been 
only one system of education before the country for the 
past fifty years, and only one medium of expression forced 
on the country. We have, therefore, no data before us 
as to what we would have been but for the education 
in the existing schools and colleges. This, however, we 
do know that India today is poorer than fifty years ago, 
less able to defend herself, and her children have less 
stamina. I need not be told that this is due to the defect 
in the system of Government. The system of education 
is its most defective part. 

It was conceived and born in error, for the English 
rulers honesdy believed the indigenous system to be worse 
than useless. It has been nurtured in sin, for the tendency 
has been to dwarf the Indian body, mind and soul. 

Young India, 27-4-’21 


Reply to Tagore 

• ■ - English IS today studied because of its commercial 
and so-called political value. Our boys think' and righdy 
n the present circumstances that without English they 
annot get Government service. Girls are taught English ' 
worn to marriage. I know several instances of 

able tn to Icam English so that they may be 

who are ^ J^gbshmen in English. I know husbands 
their wives cannot talk to them and 

s in English. I know families in which 
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English is being made the mother tongue. Hundreds 
of youth believe that without a knowledge of English 
freedom for India is practically impossible. The canker 
Jias so eaten into the society that in many cases, the only 
meaning of education is a knowledge of English. All 
these are for me signs of our slavery and degradation. 

It is unbearable to me that the vernaculars should be 
crushed and starved as they have been. I cannot tolerate 
the idea of parents writing to their children, or husbands 
writing to their wives, not in their vernaculars but in 
English. I hope I am as great a believer in free air as the 
great Poet. I do not want my house to be walled in on 
all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want the 
cultuies of all the lands to be blown about my house as 
freely as possible. But I refuse to be blown off my feet 
by any. I refuse to live in other peoples’ houses as an 
interloper, a beggar or a slave. I refuse to put the 
necessary strain of learning English upon my sisters 
for the sake of false pride or questionable social advan¬ 
tage. I would have our young men and young women 
with literary tastes to learn as much English and other 
world languages as they like, and then expect them to, 
give the benefits of their learning to India and to the 
world, like a Bose, a Roy or the Poet himself. But I 
would not have a single Indian to forget, neglect or be 
ashamed of his mother-tongue, or to feel that he or she- 
cannot think or express • the best thoughts in his or 
her own vernacular. Mine is not a religion of the 
prison-house. It has room for the least among God’s 
creation. But it is proof against insolence, pride of race, 
religion or colour. 

Toung India, l-6-’21 

The foreign medium has caused brain fag, put an 
undue strain upon the nerves of our children, made them . ^ 
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and imitators, unfitted them for original worV 
aliTdiought, and disabled them for filtrating their 
wrning to the family or the masses. The foreign medium 
c made our children practically foreigners in their 
iwn land. It is the greatest tragedy of the existing system 
?he foreign medium has prevented the growth of om 
vernaculars. If I had the powers of a despot, I would 
today stop the tuition of our boys and girls through a 
foreign medium, and rei^uire all the teaehers and pro- 
fessors on pain of dismissal to introduce the change 
forthwith. I would not wait for the preparation of text¬ 
books. They will follow the change. It is an evil that 
needs a summary remedy. 

Toung India, l-9-’21 

But for the fact that the only higher education, 
the only education worth the name has been received 
by us through the English medium, there would be no 
need to prove such a self-evident proposition that the 
youth of a nation to remain a nation must receive 
instruction including the highest in its own vernacular 
or vernaculars. Surely, it is a self-demonstrated pro- 
position that the youth of a nation cannot; keep or 
esta IS a living contact with the masses unless their 
knowledge IS received and assimilated through a medium 
undeistood by the people. Who can calculate the 

thouL^H''^^e • by the nation owing to 

of yo™? men having been obUg«l » 

and in lllr • they have the least use 

wasagreatl! “ literature? There never 

oan be than that a particular languag* 

® of expansion or expressing abstruse 
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or scientific ideas. A language is an exact reflection of 
the character and growth of its speakers. 

Among tlie many evils'bf foreign rule, this blighting 
imposition of a foreign medium upon the youth of the 
country will be counted by history as one of the greatest. 

It has sapped the energy of the nation, it has shortened 
the lives of the pupils. It has estranged them from the 
masses, it has made education unnecessarily expensive. 

If this process is still persisted in, it bids fair to rob the 
nation of its soul. The sooner, therefore, educated India 
shakes itself free from the hypnotic spell of the foreign 
medium, the better it would be for them and the people. 

Toung India, 5-7-’28 

Chapter II 

MY OWN EXPERIENCE 

Let me give a chapter from my own experience. 

Up to the age of 12 all the knowledge I gained was 
through Gujarati, my mother-tongue. I knew then 
something of Arithmetic, History and Geography. Then 
I entered a High School. For the first three years the 
mother-tongue was still the medium. But the school¬ 
master’s business was to drive English into the pupil’s 
head. Therefore more than half of our time was given 
to learning English, and mastering its arbitrary spelling 
and pronunciation. It was a painful discovery to have 
to learn a language that was not pronounced as it was 
written. It was a strange experience to have to learn 
the spelling by heart. But that is by the way, and 
irrelevant to my argument. However, for the first t^iree 
years it was comparatively plain sailing. ^ 
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TUc pillory began with the lour* year Everythin 

Jo be learnt tlnough Enghsh-Geometry AlgebJ 

hfv Astronomy, History, Geography. Xh^ 
JJZy of English was so great that even Sanskrit ^ 
Persian had to be learnt through English, not through 
the molher-tongue. If any boy spoke in the class in 
Gujarati which he understood, he was punished. 
did not matter to the teacher if a boy spoke bad English 
which he could neither pronounce correctly nor under¬ 
stand fully. Why should the teacher worry ? His own 
English was by no means without blemish. It could not 
be otherwise. English was as much a foreign language 
to him as to his pupils. The result was chaos. We the 
boys had to learn many things by heart, though we could 
not understand them fully and often not at all. My head 
used to reel as Ae teacher was struggling to make his 
exposition on Geometry understood by us. I could 

SfisT fh Geometry till we reached 

3th theorem of the first book of Euclid. And let 

me confess to the reader that in spite of all my love for 

Gnia I do not to this day know the 

technical terms of Geometry, 

yeaK to ]eam *f ^ ^ took four 

stry and A<!t ° ” ™etic, Geometry, Algebra, Chemi- 

Gnjina. My gr2p'°of'th^ '’"'““S'' “ 

<^asier and ^ P of the subjects would have been 

'>»' been vocabulary would 

knowledge ii * would have made use of such 
created an home. This English medium 

Members of barrier between me and 

^“glish schools^ 1 U Sone through 

‘^oing. I coiiiri' ^ father knew nothing of what I was 

not, even if I had wished it, interest raf 
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fatlicr in wliat I -was learning. For though he had ample 

intelligence, he knew not a word of English. I was fast 

ecoming a stranger in my own home. I certainly 

ecanie a superior person. Even my dress began to 

was^^^^ ^^P^rceptible changes. What happened to me 

^iicommon experience. It was common to 
the majority. 

addi f High School made little 

^ Stock of general knowledge. They were a 

thin O' fitting the boys for teaching them eyery- 

, ^ough English. High Schools were schools for 

eained K Enghsh. The knowledge 

became hundred boys of my High School 

transmiQQ^ cnrcuMcribed possession. It was not for 
nsmission to the masses. 

boovt f We had to learn several 

^1 Sif ® No doubt 

all this was nice. But that knowledge has been of no 

to rne in serving or bringing me in touch with the 

masses. I am unable to say that if I had not learnt what 

I did of Enghsh prose and poetry, I should have missed 

a rare treasure. If I had, instead, passed those precious 

seven years in mastering Gujarati and have learnt 

Mathematics, Sciences, and Sanskrit and other subjects 

through Gujarati, I could easily have shared the 

knowledge so gained with my neighbours. I would have 

enriched Gujarati, and who can say that ,I would not 

have, with my habit of application and my inordinate 

love for the country and the mother-tongue, made a 

richer and greater contribution to the service of the 

masses ? 

I must not be understood to decry English or its 
noble literature. The columns of the Harijan are sufficient 
evidence of my love of English. But the nobility of its 


■ ':i 
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HVII. Wl< 


,,, 1 I(!IIT liv '‘'I"'- 'WOI-ISH mboiijm 


llii: liKliiiit iiiilioii :iny more Ui-^n 


..'mil 

I'"' "i"’'liVlr.s in llonrisli i" ii'-' <wii clirnul.c, and scnricry 

j/nglish clirnn.l.c, scenery and literature. 
W( . 111(1 our cliildren must build on our own heritage. 
]^' ^vc borrow anoilier w(* impoverish our own. We can 
iicA’c.r grow on foreign victuals. I want the nation to 
Iiave the tre^asures contained in that language, and for 
that matter the other languages of the world, through 
its own vernaculars. I do not need to learn Bengali in 
order to know the beauties of Rabindranath’s matchless 
productions. I get them through good translation, 
Gujarati boys and girls do not need to learn Russian to 
appreciate Tolstoy’s short stories. They learn them 
through good translations. It is the boast of Englishmen 
that the best of the world’s literary output is in the hands 
of that nation in simple English inside of a week of its 
publication. Why need I learn English to get at the best 
of what Shakespeare and Milton thought and wrote ? 

It would be good economy to set apart a class of 
students whose business would be to learn the best of 
what is to be learnt in the different languages of the 
world and give the translation in the vernaculars. Our 
masters chose the wrong way for us, and habit has made 
the wrong appear as right. 

I find daily proof of the increasing and continuing 
wrong being done to the millions by our false de-Indian- 
izing education. These graduates who are my valued 
associates themselves flounder when they have to gi'^ 
expression to their innermost thoughts. They 
strangers in their own homes. Their vocabulary in t ^ 
mother-tongue is so limited that they cannot 
imish their speech without having recourse to Engus 
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' id even sentences. Nor can they exist without 
'-"rli books. They often write to one another in 

fsli I companions to show how ‘ 

cx'il lias gone. For we have made a conscious 

fflbrt to mend ourselves. 

It has been argued that the wastage that occurs 
in our colleges need not worry us if, out of the collegians, 
one Jagadish Bose can be produced by them. I should 
freely subscribe to the argument, if the wastage was 
unavoidable. I hope I have shown that it was and is 
even now avoidable. Moreover, the creation of a Bose 
does not help the argument. For Bose was not a product 
of the present education. He rose in spite of the terrible 
handicaps under which he had to labour. And his 
knowledge became almost intransmissible to the masses. 
We seem to have come to think that no one can hope 
to be like a Bose unless he knows English. I cannot 
conceive a grosser superstition than this. No Japanese 
feels so helpless as we seem to do. 

The medium of instruction should be altered at once 
and at any cost, the provincial languages being given 
their rightful place. I would prefer temporary chaos 
in higher education to the criminal waste that is daily 
accumulating. 

In order to enhance the status and market-value 
of the provincial languages, I would have the language of 
the law courts to be the language of the province where 
the court is situated. The proceedings of the provincial 
legislatures must be in the language, or even the languages 
of the province where a province has inoie than one 
language within its borders. I suggest to the Icgislatois 
that they could, by enough application, inside of a 
month, understand the languages of their provinces. 
There is nothing to prevent a Tamilian from easi y 
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learning the simple graminar. apd\a.few hundred words 

of Tclugu? Miilayalam, and K^anarcse all allied to Tamil 
the centre Hindustani must rule supreme. 

In my opinion this is not a question to be decided 
by academicians. They cannot decide through what 
language the boys and girls of a place are to be educated. 
That question is already decided for them in every free 
country. Nor can they decide the subjects to be taught. 
That depends upon the wants of the country to which 
they belong. Theirs is a privilege of enforcing the nation’s 
will in the best manner possible. When this country 
becomes really free, the question of medium will be 
settled only one way. The academicians will frame the 
syllabus and prepare text-books accordingly. And the 
products of the education of a free India will answer the 
requirements of the country as today they answer those 
of the foreign ruler. So long as we the educated classes 
play with this question, I very much fear we shall not 
produce the free and healthy India of our dream. We 
have to grow by strenuous effort out of our bondage, 
whether it is educational, economical, social or political. 
The effort itself is three-fourths of the battle. 

Harijariy 9-7-»38 
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Chapter III 

INDIA’S CULTURAL HERITAGE 

Nothing can be further from my thought than that 
we should become exclusive or erect barriers. But I do 
respectfully contend that an appreciation of other 
cultures can fitly follow, never precede, an appreciation 
and assimilation of our own. It is my firm opinion that 
no culture has treasures so rich as ours has. We have 
not known it, we have been made even to deprecate its 
study and depreciate its value. We have almost ceased 
to live it. An academic grasp without practice behind 
it is like an embalmed corpse, perhaps lovely to look at 
but nothing to inspire or ennoble. My religion forbids 
me to belittle or disregard other cultures, as it insists 
under pain of civil suicide upon imbibing and living 
my own. 

Toung Indiaf l-9-’21 

It stands for synthesis of the different cultures that 
have come to stay in India, that have influenced Indian 
life, and that, in their turn, have themselves been 
influenced by the spirit of the soil. This synthesis will 
naturally be of the Swadeshi type, where each culture 
is assured its legitimate place, and not of the American 
pattern, where one dominant culture absorbs the rest, 
and where the aim is not towards harmony, but towards 
an artificial and forced unity. 

'^oung India, 17-ll-’20 

The Indian culture of our times is in the making. 
Many of us are striving to produce a blend of all the 
cultures which seem today to be in clash with one 

19 
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another. No culture can live, if it attempts to be exclu¬ 
sive. There is no such thing as pure Aryan culture in 
existence today in India. AYhcthcr the Aryans were 
indigenous to India or were unwelcome intruders, docs 
not interest me much. What does interest me is tlic fact 
that my remote ancestors blended with one another 
with the utmost freedom and we of the present generation 
are a result of that blend. Whether we are doing any 
good to the country of our birth and the tiny globe 
which sustains us or whether we are a burden, the 
future alone will show. 

Harijan, 9-5-’3 6 


Chapter IV 

THE NEW EDUCATION 

Whatever may be true of other countries, in India 
at any rate where more than eighty per cent of the 
population is agricultural and another ten per cent 
industrial, it is a crime to make education merely literary, 
and to unfit boys and girls for manual work in after-life. 
Indeed I hold that as the larger part of our time is 
devoted to labour for earning our bread, our children 
must from their infancy be taught the dignity of such 
labour. Our children should not be so taught as to despise 
labour. There is no reason why a peasant’s son after 
having gone to school should become useless, as he does 
become, as an agricultural labourer. It is a sad thing 
that our schoolboys look upon manual labour with 
disfavour, if not contempt. 

Toung India, 
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In my opinion, intelligent labour is for the time 
being the only pimary and adult education in this land 
of starving millions. . . . Literar}* education should follow 
the education of the hand—the one gift that visibly 
distinguishes man from beast. It is a superstition to 
think that the fullest development of man is impossible 
witliout a knowledge of the art of reading and writing. 
That knowledge undoubtedly adds grace to life, but it 

is in no way indispensable for man’s moral, physical, 
or material growth. 

Harijan. 8-3-’35 


I hold that true education of the intellect can only 
come through a proper exercise and training of the 
bodily organs, e.g. hands, feet, eyes, ears, nose, etc. In 
other words, an intelligent use of the bodily organs in a 
child provides the best and quickest way of developing 
his intellect. But unless the development of the mind and 
body goes hand in hand mth a corresponding awakening 
of the soul, the former alone would prove to be a poor 
lop-sided affair. By spiritual training I mean education 
of the heart. A proper and all-round development of 
the mind, therefore, can take place only when it pro¬ 
ceeds pari passu with the education of the physical and 
spiritual faculties of the child. They constitute an indi¬ 
visible whole. According to this theor)^, therefore, it 
would be a gross fallacy to suppose that they can be 
developed piecemeal or independently of one another. 

Harijan, 8-5-’3 7 


The baneful effects of absence of proper co-ordina¬ 
tion and harmony among the various faculties of body, 
mind and soul respectively are obvious. They are aU 
around us; only we have lost perce^dou of them owing 
to our present perverse associatior TISS LIBRARY 
Harijan, 8-5-’37 
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• either mere intellect, nor the gross animal 
p heut or soul alone. A proper and har- 
"°combinaHon of all the tliree is required for the 
'Tnkin? constitutes the true 

^^!^nnn^ics of education. 


Harijaih 8-5-’3 7 

By education I mean an all-round drawing out of 
die best in child and man—body, mind and spirit. 
Literacy is not the end of education nor even the begin¬ 
ning. It is only one of the means whereby man and 
woman can be educated. Literacy in itself is no education. 
I would therefore begin the child’s education by teaching 
it a useful handicraft and enabling it to produce from 
the moment it begins its training. I hold that the 
highest development of the mind and the soul is 
possible under such a system of education. Only every 
handicraft has to be taught not merely mechanically 
as is done today but scientifically, i.e. the child should 
know the why and the wherefore of every process. 
Harijan, 31-7-’37 


i 


In my scheme of things the hand will handle tools 
before it draws or traces the writing. The eyes will read 
the pictures of letters and words as they will know other 
things in life, the ears will catch the names and mean¬ 
ings of things and sentences. The whole training will be 
natural, responsive and, therefore, the quickest and the 
cheapest in the world. 

Harijan, 28-8-’37 

Manual work will have to be the very centre of the 
'w ole thing. ... The manual training will not consist in ^ 
pro ucing articles for a school museum, or toys which 
value. It should produce marketable articles, 
children will not do this as children used to do under 
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(lie wliip in cni'ly dnys ol’ llic raclorics. They will do 
il |)(’<‘aiise i( eiileriniiis l.licin and stimulates their 

iiitellc'Ct. 

I am a firm believer in the principle of free and 
compulsory Primary Education for India. I also hold 
tliat we shall realize this only by teaching the children 
a useful vocation and utilizing it as a means for culti¬ 
vating their mentalj physical and spiritual faculties. It 
will check the progressive decay of our villages and lay 
the foundation of a justcr social order in which there is 
no unnatural division between the ‘haves’ and the ‘have- 
nots’ and everybody is assured of a living wage and the 
rights to freedom. 

Harijan, 9-10-’37 

My plan to impart Primary Education through the 
medium of village handicrafts like spinning and carding 
etc. is thus conceived as the spearhead of a silent social 
revolution fraught with the most far-reaching conse¬ 
quences. It will provide a healthy and moral basis of 
relationship between the city and the village and thus 
go a long way towards eradicating some of the worst 
evils of the present social insecurity and poisoned rela¬ 
tionship between the classes. 

Harijan, 9-10-’37 
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Chapter V 
BASIC' EDUCATION 

This cch.ca.ion is meant to transform village children 

^ j TxHlaecrs. It is principally designed for them 
in(o • n®for it has come from the villages 

Sc'Xltion links the children, whether of the ^ 
or the villages, to all that is best and lasting m India. 
It develops both the body and the mind, and keeps the 
child rooted to the soil with a glorious vision of the 
future in the realization of which he or she begins to 
take his or her share from the very commencement of 
his or her career in school. 

Constructive Programme, pp. 15-6 


The object of Basic Education is the physical 
intellectual and moral development of the children 
through the medium of a handicraft. But I hold that any 
scheme which is sound from the educative point of view 
and is efficiently managed is bound to be sound econo¬ 
mically. For instance, we can teach our children to 
make clay toys that are to be destroyed afterwards. 
That too will develop their intellect. But it will neglect 
a very important moral principle, viz. that human 
labour and niaterial should never be used in a wasteful 
or unproductive way. The emphasis laid on the principle 
ot spending eveiy minute of one’s life usefully is the best 
e ucation for citizenship and incidentally makes Basic 
Education self-sufficient. i 

Harijan, 6-4-*40 

Edu^tion^* at the fundamentals of Basi<^ 

- 

„ education to be true must be ' 

PPorting, that is to say, in the end it will paV 

24 
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expenses excH'i^ling tiu' ea^nlal which will remain 


intact. 

2. In it the ciuinino’of (he hand will bo nlilizod 
even np to (he (inal stage, that is to say, hands of 
the pupils will be skilfully working at some industry 
for some period during the day. 

3. All education must be imparted through 
the medium of the provincial language. 

4. In this there is no room for giving sectional 
religious training. Fundamental universal ethics 
will have full scope. 

5. l.his education, whether it is confined to 
children or adults, male or female, will find its way 
to the homes of the pupils. 

6. Since millions of students receiving this 
education will consider themselves as of the whole 
of India, they must learn an inter-provincial 
language. This common inter-provincial speech 
can only be Hindustani written in Nagari or Urdu 

script. Therefore, pupils have to master both the 
scripts. 

Harijan, 2-11-’47 


The introduction of manual training will serve a 
double purpose in a poor country like ours. It will pay 
for the education of our children and teach them an 
occupation on which they can fall back in after-life, ii 
they choose, for earning a living. Such a system must 
make our children self-reliant. Nothing will demoralize 
^ne nation so much as that we should learn to despise 


Toung India, l-9-’21 

. * 
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Chapter VI 

higher education 

11 i-evolulionize college education and relate 
Trioinl necessities. There would be degrees for 
;;,ccha^cal and other engineers They would be attached 
« the different industries which should pay for the 
training of the graduates they need. Thus the Tatas 
would be expected to run a college for training engineers 
under the supervision of the State, the mill associations 
would run among them a college for training graduates 
whom they need. 

Similarly for the other industries that may be 
named. Commerce will have its college. There remain 
arts, medicine and agriculture. Several private arts 
colleges are today self-supporting. The State would, 
therefore, cease to run its own. Medical colleges would 
be attached to certified hospitals. As they are popular 
among moneyed men they may be expected by voluntary 
contributions to support medical colleges. And agri¬ 
cultural colleges to be worthy of the name must be 
self-supporting. I have a painful experience of some 
a^cultural graduates. Their knowledge is superficial. 
I hey lack practical experience. But if they had their 
apprenticeship on farms which are self-sustained and 
net'll f ^s^uirements of the country, they would 
and at tV° experience after getting their degrees 

''"‘'’"sities should be purely exeminW 

Ihe fee, charjed »' 
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Universities will look alter the whole of the field of 
education and will prepare and approve courses of 
studies in the various departments of education. No 
private school should be run without the previous 
sanction of the lespective Universities. University 
charters should be given liberally to any body of persons 
of proved worth and integrity, it being always understood 
that the Universities will not cost the State anything 
except that it will bear the cost of running a Central 
Education Department. 

HarijaUi 2 - 10-’37 
}few Universities 

There seems to be a mania for establishing new 
universities in the provinces. Gujarat wants one for 
Gujarati, Maharashtra for Marathi, Carnatic forKannad, 

Orissa for Oriya, Assam for Assami and what not. I do 
believe that there should be such universities if these 
rich provincial languages and the people who speak 
them are to attain their full height. 

At the same time I fear that we betray ourselves into 
undue haste in accomplishing the object. The first step 
should be linguistic political redistribution of provinces. 

Their separate administration will naturally lead to the 
establishment of universities where there are none. 

There should be a proper background for new 
universities. They should have feeders in the shape of 
schools and colleges which will impart instruction 
through the medium of their respective provincial 
languages. Then only can there be a proper milieu. 
University is at the top. A majestic top can only be 
sustained if there is a sound foundation. 
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Thoncl. wc arc politically free, we are hardly 
f,,e i-on.'.lu- subtle .lo.uination o the West. 1 have 
hine to sav to that school ol politicians who believe 
,'lv t knoivlcd^n- can only conic from the West. Nor do I 
.wbscribc to the belief that nothing good can come out 
of the West. I do fear, however, that we arc unable as 
vet to come to a correct decision in the matter. It is to 
be hoped that no one contends that because we seem to 
be politically free from foreign domination, the mere 
fact gives us freedom from the more subtle influence 
of the foreign language and foreign thought. Is it not 
wisdom, does not duty to the country dictate, that before 
we embark on new universities we should stop and fill 
our own lungs first with the ozone of our newly got 
freedom ? A university never needs a pile of majestic 
buildings and treasures of gold and silver. What it does 
need most of all is the intelligent backing of public 
opinion. It should have a large reservoir of teachers 
to draw upon. Its founders should be far-seeing. 

In my opinion it is not for a democratic State to 
find money for founding universities. If the people want 
them they will supply the funds. Universities so founded 
will adorn the country which they represent. Where 
administration is in foreign hands, whatever comes to 
the people comes 'from top and thus they become more 
and more dependent. Where it is broad-based on 
popular will, everything goes from bottom upward and 

good-looking and strengthens the 
in tv> ^ democratic scheme money invested I 

the ne learning gives a tenfold return to 

^ seed sown in good soil returns a 
minati^ ^^^'^^^sities founded under foreign do- J 

result aaT the reverse direction. Any other 

perhaps impossible. Therefore, there is every 

' ■ X •• • ■ 
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, for being caiUious about founding new universities 
Jlirindia Ims digested the newly-acquired freedom. 




2 - 11-’47 


Education 

If I had charge of adult education, I should begin 
with opening the minds of the adult pupils to the greatness 
and vastness of their country. The villager’s India is 
contained in his village. If he goes to another village, 
he talks of his own village as his home. Hindustan is 
for him a geographical term. We have no notion of the 
ignorance prevailing in the villages. The villagers know 
nothing of foreign rule and its evils. . . . They do not 
know how to get rid of it. They do not know that the 
foreigner’s presence is due to their own weaknesses and 
their ignorance of the power they possess to rid themselves 
of the foreign rule. M^y adult education means, therefore, 
first, true political education of the adult by word of 
mouth.. . . Side by side with the education by the mouth 
will be the literary education. This is itself a speciality. 
Many methods are being tried in order to shorten the 
period of education. 


Constructive Programme, pp. 16-7 

Mass illiteracy is India’s sin and shame and must 
be liquidated. Of course, the literacy campaign must 
not begin and end with a knowledge of the alphabet. It 
must go hand in hand with the spread of useful knowledge. 
The dry knowledge of the three R’s is not even no\v, 
it can never be, a permanent part of the villagers’ life. 
They must have knowledge given to them which they 
must use daily. It must not be thrust upon them. They 
should have the appetite for it. What they have today 
IS something they [neither want nor appreciate. Give 
the villagers village arithmetic, village geography, 
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village history, atid the literary knowledge that thev 
must use daily, i.e. reading and writing letters, etc^ 
They will treasure such knowledge and pass on to th 
other stages. 'I hey have no use for books which gi ^ 
them nothing of daily use. 

Harijmi, 22 - 6-’40 
Religious Education 

.... there is no doubt that the vast majority of 
students who pass through the Government educational 
institutions are devoid of any religious instruction T 
know also that there is a school of thought which believes 
in only secular instruction being given in public schools 
now also that in a country like India, where there 

thliTTrc s^mT^ °I represented and where 

tneie are so many denominations in the same reUsion 

ere must be difficulty about making provision^for 

fent o7th2 boo^ hTo eqffivi 

r "Srritstr r ■ ^ 

as about othL Thf religious 

they h^ve ^'^ti class just as 

rol /T tteiw spinners’ clubs. 

or cope with^ ^^lieve that the State can concern itself 

education m education. I believe that religious 

^tions. Do concern of religious associ- 

that fundamem^'^lrnP religion and ethics. I believe 
•ueniai ethics is common to all religions. 
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'iio-of fiGidanicnt al ethics is undoubtedly a function 
By religion I have not in mind fundamental 
0^ Avhat goes by the name of denominationalism. 

suO'ered enough from State-aided religion and 
State Church. A society or a group, which depends 
tly oY wholly on State aid for the existence of its 
tH^Ioh, does not deserve, or, better still, does not have 
i-eligion worth the name. 

Barijd^h 23 - 3 - 47 

A curriculum of religious instruction should include 
a study of the tenets of faiths other than one’s own. For 
this purpose the students should be trained to cultivate 
the habit of understanding and appreciating the doctrines 
of various great religions of the world in a spirit of 
reverence and broad-minded tolerance. This if properly 
done would help to give them a spiritual assurance and 
a better appreciation of their own religion. . . . There 
is one rule, however, which should always be kept in mind 
while studying all great religions and that is, that one 
should study them only through the writings of known 
votaries of the respective religions. 

Toung India, 6-12-’2 8 

/ Text Books 

There seems to me to be no doubt that in the public 
schools the books used, especially for children, are for 
the most part useless when they are not harmful. That 
tnany of them are cleverly written cannot ’ be denied. 
^Itey might even be the best for the people and the 
environment for which they are written. But they are 
written for Indian boys and girls, not for the Indian 
^^vironment. When they are so written, they are 

[■ 

i / . 

[. 
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. vrstcd imitations hardly answering the 
Micrally vincligcs' 

hcjcfmi, f'" conclusion that books ’ 

I luivc, teachers than for the taught 

requivil m"' full justice to hi! pup;,,' 

■'q? prep”' Mly >“»" f™” *'."“W.! 

xvill have lo v y ^ave to suit to the 

Eout the best ttomthe boy! and g.rls to be educated. 

This can never be done by packing ill-assorted and 
unwanted information into the heads of the pupils. It 
becomes a dead weight crushing all ongmahty in them 
and turning them into mere automata. 

Harijan, l-12-’33 

Teachers 

I believe in the ancient idea of teachers teaching 
for the love of it and receiving the barest maintenance. 
The Roman Catholics have retained that idea and they 
are responsible for some of the best educational institu¬ 
tions in the world. The Rishis of old did even better. 
They made their pupils members of their families, but 
in those days that class of teaching which they imparted 
was not intended for the masses. They simply brought 
up a race of real teachers of mankind in India. The 
masses got their training in their homes and in their 
hereditary occupations. It was a good enough ideal for 

is Tct .^^f^hmstances have now changed. There 

masses insistent demand for literary training. The 

it is nossihl^ ^ a attention as the classes. How far 
d^usceH to mankind generally cannot 

in the desire f nothing inherently wrong . 

channel it can ts directed in a healthy 

^nly do good. Without, therefore, stopping , 
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avoiding the inevitable, we must 
to possildc use of it. 'riioiisands of teachers 

^ had for the asking, nor will they live by 
'Hicy ninst have a salary guaranteed and we 
quite an army of teachers; their remu- 
cannot be in proportion to the intrinsic worth 
^Tthcir calling, but it will have to be in proportion to 
tlic capacity of the nation for payment. We may expect 
steady rise as we realize the relative merits of the 
different callings. The rise must be painfully slow. 

There must therefore arise a class of men and women 
in India who will from patriotic motives choose teaching 
as a profession, irrespective of the material gain that it 
may bring them. Then the nation will not under-rate 
the calling of the teacher. On the contrary, it will give 
the first place in its affection to these self-sacrificing men 
and women. And so we come to this that as our Swaraj 
is possible largely by our own efforts, so is the teachers’ 
rise possible mainly by their own effort. They must 
bravely and patiently cut their way through to success. 

Toung India, 6-8-’25 
Self-supporting Education 

The suggestion has often been made. . . . that in 
order to make education compulsory, or even available 
to every boy and girl wishing to receive education, our 
schools and colleges should become almost, if not wholly 
self-supporting, not through donations or State aid or 
fees exacted from students, but through remunerative 
Work done by the students themselves. This can only be 
<ione by making industrial training compulsory. Apart 
^om the necessity which is daily being more and m^e , _ 
recognized of students having an industrial training | 

W side with literary training, there is in this country e 
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. ..«itv of pursuing industrial training in 
additional directly self-supporting. This 

^,racr to maki begin to recognize 

can luily ic , and when the convention is estab- 

I regarding ignorance of manual occupation a 

k of diir.ee. In America, which is the richeat 
cLiirr in the world and where therefore perhaps 
there is the least need for making education self-support¬ 
ing, it is the most usual thing for students to pay their 
way wholly or partially. ... If America has to model 
her schools and colleges so as to enable students to earn 
their scholastic expenses, how much more necessary 
it must be for our schools and colleges? Is it not far 
better that we find work for poor students than that we 
pauperize them by providing free studentships ? It is 
impossible to exaggerate the harm we do to Indian 
youth by filling their minds with the false notion that 
it is ungentlemanly to labour with one’s hands and feet 
for one’s livelihood or schooUng. The harm done is both 
moral and material, indeed much more moral than 
material. A freeship lies and should lie like a load upon 
a conscientious lad’s mind throughout his whole life. 
No one likes to be reminded in after life that he had to 
depend upon chanty for his education. Contrarily 

d„rifI hafr” prid. th J 

he worked in a r to have had them whea 

rf eXcatinrw or the like for the sake 

ot educattttg httmelf-miud, body and soul? 

Toung India, 2-8-»28 
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VTIONAL LANGUAGE AND SCRIPT 


•c arc to make good our claim as one nation, we 
have several things in common. We have a common 
-c running through a variety of creeds and sub- 
common disabilities. I am endeavouring 
show that a common material for our dress is not 
r desirable but necessary. We need also a common 
not in supersession of the vernaculars, but in 
addition to them. It is generally agreed that that medium 
should be Hindustani—a resultant of Hindi and Urdu, 
neither highly Sanskritized, nor highly Persianized or 
Arabianized. The greatest obstacle in the way are the 
numerous scripts we have for the vernaculars. If it is 
possible to adopt a common script, we should remove a 
great hindrance in the way of realizing the dream, which 
at present it is, of having a common language. 

A variety of scripts is an obstacle in more ways than 
one. It constitutes an effectual barrier [against the 
acquisition of knowledge. The Aryan languages have so 
much in common that, if a great deal of time had not to 
be wasted in mastering the different scripts, we should 
all know several languages without much difficulty; for 
instance, most people who have a little knowledge of 
Sanskrit would have no difficulty in understanding the 
matchless creation of Rabindranath Tagore, if it was all 
printed in Devanagari script. But the Bengalee script is 
^ notice to the non-Bengalis—‘‘hands off”. Conversely, 
the Bengalis knew the Devanagari script, they would 
once be able to enjoy the marv^ellous beauty and 
spirituality of Tulsidas and a host of other Hindustani 
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A common script lor all India is a distant 
writers. ..-A , for all those who speak the 

yeal. A ,;,agis. including the Southern stock 

I„do-Sanskii I- h h ghed our provincialisms’ 

is a P'ac<R'«' ' ^ instance, in a Gujarati clinging 
J"X'G'y«i >Apt. Provincial patriotism is 
. it feeds the larger stream of all-India patnotism, 
' ,Tc latter is <rood to the extent that it serves the still 
lame'r end of the universe. But_ a provincial patriotism 


that says -’India is nothing, Gujarat is all’’, is wicked^ 
ness. . That the Devanagari should be the Common 
script* I suppose, does not need any demonstration— 
the deciding factor being that it is the script known 
to the largest part of India. ... A spirit that is so 
exclusive and narrow as to want every form of speech 
to be perpetuated and developed, is anti-national and 
anti-universal. All undeveloped and unwritten dialects 
should, in my humble opinion, be sacrificed and merged 
in the great Hindustani stream. It would be a sacrifice 
only to be nobler, not a suicide. If we are to have a 
common language for cultured India, we must arrest 
the growth of any process of disintegration or multipli¬ 
cation of languages and scripts. We must promote a 
common language. ... If I could have my way, I would 
make the learning of Devanagari script and Urdu script, 
in addition to the established provincial script, com¬ 
pulsory in all the provinces and I would print in 
Devanagari chief book in the different vernaculars with 
a iteral translation in Hindustani. 

Toung India, 27-8-*25 

lanmil^a consider the question of a 

then i- u become our national 

must be made a compulsory subject in our schoo * 
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VIS fil'st consider whether English can become our 
national language. 

Some of our learned men, who are also good patriots, 
contend that even to raise the question betrays ignorance. 

In their opinion it already occupies that place. 

On a superficial consideration, this view appears 
correct. Looking at the educated section of our society, 
one is likely to gain the impression that in the absence 
of English, all our work would come to a stop. But 
deeper reflection will show that English cannot and 
ought not to become our national language. 

Let us see what should be the requirements of a 
national language: 

1. It should be easy to learn for Government 
officials. 

2. It should be capable of serving as a medium of 
religious, economic and political intercourse 
throughout India. 

3. It should be the speech of the majority of the 
inhabitants of India. 

4. It should be easy to learn for the whole of the 
country. 

5. In choosing this language considerations of 
temporary or passing interest should not count. 

English does not fulfil any of these requirements. 

The first ought to have been placed last, but I 
have purposely given it the first place, because h seems 
as though English fulfilled it. Closer examination will, 
however show that even at the present moment it is 
not or t e officials an easy language to learn or to handle. 

he constitution under which we are being ruled 
envisages that the number of English officials will 
progressively decrease Until finally only the Viceroy and 
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!l,v more will be left Ihere. The majority of the peopj, 
;V Goi-ernment services arc CYen today Indians 

.,„.nber will iticreasc as time goes on. I think no 
0 „c will deny that. For them English is more difficult 
than any other language. 


As regards the second requirement: Religions 
intercourse through Enghsh is an impossibility unless 
our people throughout the land begin to speak English. 
Spread of English among the masses to this extent is 
clearly impossible. 


English simply cannot satisfy the third requirement, 
because the majority in India do not speak it. 

The fourth also cannot be met by Enghsh because 
it is not an easy language to learn for the whole of India. 

Considering the fifth we see that the status which 
English enjoys today is temporary. The fact is that in 
India the need for English in national affairs will be, 
if at all, very little. It will certainly be required for 
imperial affairs. It will remain the language of diplomacy 
between different States within the Empire. But that is 
a different matter. English will be necessary for that 
purpose. We do not hate English. All that we want is 
not to allow it to go beyond its proper Umits. And 
because English will remain the imperial language we 
will compel our Malaviyajis, ‘our Shastris and our 
Banerjees to learn it and expect them to enhance the 
glory of our country wherever they go. But English 
cannot become the national language of India. To gh’^ 
it that place will be like introducing Esperanto into the 
country. To think that English can become our national 
anguage is a sign of weakness and betrays ignorance* 

Then which is the language which fulfils all the 
requirements ? We shall have to admit that it is Hi® 
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No Other language can compete with Hindi in 
satiffyiHg these five requirements. Next to Hinri; rT 

j3,ngnli. But the Bengalis themselves make Se of Hkdi 

oiiisldc Bcnga . le Hmdi-speaking man speaks Hindi 
w'hcrevci he goes and no one feels surprized at this The 
Hindi-speaking Hindu preachers and the Urdu-speakiL 
Maulvis make their religious speeches throughout India 
in Hindi and Urdu, and even the illitemte masses 
understand them. Even an unlettered Gujarati, when he 
goes to the North attempts to speak a few Hindi words. 
But the Noithern bhdiya who works as gate-keeper to the 
Bombay seth declines to speak in Gujarati and it is the 
seth, his employer, who is obliged to speak to him in 
broken Hindi. I have heard Hindi spoken even in far 
off Southern provinces. It is not correct to say that in 
Madras one cannot do without English. I have success¬ 
fully used Hindi there for all my work. In the trains I 
have heard Madrasi passengers speaking to other 
passengers in Hindi. Besides, the Muslims of Madras 
know enough Hindi to use it sufficiently well. It has to 
be noted that Muslims throughout India speak Urdu 
and they are found in large numbers in every province. 

Thus Hindi has already established itself as the 
national language of India. We have been using it as 
such for a long time. The birth of Urdu itself is due to 
this fact. 

Muslim kings could not make Persian or Arabic 
*e national language. They accepted tlie Hindi gram- 
"lar; only they used more Persian words in their speecJi 
and employed the Urdu script for writing. But t ie> 
nould not carry on intercourse with the masses t 


a 

tongue. Similar is the case with the 
^•^lers. Those who have any knowledge of how th y. 


fori 
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deal ^vith the sipahees in army know that for this 
purpose tliey have coined Hindi or Urdu terms. 

TIuis \v'C see that Hindi alone can become the 
national language. No doubt it presents some difficulty 
to the educated classes of Madras. But for Maharash- 
trians, Gujaratis, Sindhis and Bengalis it should be very 
easy, in a few months they can acquire enough command 
of Hindi to be able to use it for national purposes. It 
is not so easy for Tamilians. 

Tamil and the other languages of the South belong 
to the Dravidian group. Their structure and grammar 
are different from those of Sanskrit. The only thing 
common between these two groups is their Sanskrit 
vocabulary. 


But the difficulty is confined to the present educated 
classes only. We have a right to appeal to their patriotic 
spirit and expect them to put forth special effort to 
learn Hindi. 


If Hindi attains to its due status, then it will be 
introduced in every school in Madras and Madras will 
thus be in a position to cultivate acquaintance with other 
provinces. English has failed to reach the masses. But 
Hindi will do so in no time. The Telugu people have 
already started moving in this direction. 

(From Gujarati) 

From GandhijVs presidential address at the Second Gujarat 
Educational Conference held at Broach on 20th October, 1917^ 

Our love of the masses must be skin-deep, if we wiil 
not take the trouble of spending over learning Hindustani 

as many months as the years we spend over learning 
English. ^ 

Constructive Programme, p. 20 
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CHAPTER VIII 

PROVINCIAL LANGUAGES 

Our love of the English language in preference 
to our own mother-tongue has caused a deep chasm 
between the educated and politically-minded classes 
and the masses. The languages of India have suffered 
impoverishment. We flounder when we make the vain 
attempt to express abstruse thought in the mother- 
tongue. There are no equivalents for scientific terms. 
The result has been disastrous. The masses remain cut 
off from the modern mind. We are too near our own 
times correctly to measure the disservice caused to India, 
by this neglect of its great languages. It is easy enough 
to understand that, unless we undo the mischief, the mass 
mind must remain imprisoned. The masses can make 
no solid contribution to the construction of Swaraj. It 
is inherent in Swaraj based on non-violence that every 
individual makes his own direct contribution to the 
independence movement. The masses cannot do this 
fully unless they understand every step with all its 
implications. This is impossible unless every step is 
explained in their own languages. 

Constructive Programme, pp. 19-20 

I must cling to my mother-tongue as to my mother’s 
breast, in spite of its shortcomings. It alone can o-ive me 
the life-giving milk. I love the English tongue inits own 
place, but I am its inveterate opponent, if it usurps a 
place which does not belong to it. English is today 
admittedly the world language. I would therefore accord 
It a place as a second, optional language, not in the • 
school but in the university course. That can only be for 

41 
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the select few-not for the millions. Today when we 
have not the means to introduce even free compulsory 
primary education, how can we make provision for 
teaching English ? Russia has achieved all her scientific 
progress without English. It is our mental slavery that 
makes us feel that we cannot do without English. I can 
never subscribe to that defeatist creed. 

Harijan, 2 5-8-’46 

Unless the Governments and their Secretariats 
take care, the English language is likely to usurp the 
place of Hindustani. This must do infinite harm to the 
millions of India who would never be able to understand 
English. Surely it must be quite easy for the provincial 
governments to have a staff which would carry on all 
transactions in the provincial languages and the inter¬ 
provincial language, which, in my opinion, can only be 
Hindustani written in nagari or urdu script. 

Every day lost in making this necessary change is 
so much cultural loss to the nation. The first and foremost 
thing is to revive the rich provincial languages with 
which India is blessed. It is nothing short of mental 
sluggishness to plead that in our courts, in our schools 
and even in the Secretariats, some time, probably a few 
years, must lapse before the change is made. No doubt 
a little difficulty will be felt in multi-lingual provinces, 
as in Bombay and Madras, until redistribution of pro¬ 
vinces takes place on the linguistic basis. Provincial 
Governments can devise a method in order to enable 
the people in those Provinces to feel that they have come 
into their own. Nor need the Provinces wait for the 
mon or so ving the question, whether for inter-pro- 
vincial speech it shall be Hindustani written in either 
nagan or urdu script or mere Hindi written in nagari. 
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PROVINCIAL languages 

4*3 

This should not detain them in making the desired 
Jonn. unnecessary controversy 1 St 

;,,, ,he dooi- througli whmh English may enter to thi 
Jernal disgrace of India. If the, first step, that is, revival 
'f provincial speech in all _ public departments takes 
place immediately, that of mter-provincial speech will 
follow in quick succession. The Provinces will have to 
jeal Centre. They dare not do so in English, 

if the Centre is wise enough quickly to realize that they 
must not tax the nation culturally for the sake of a 
handful of Indians who are too lazy to pick up the speech 
which can be easily common to the whole of India 
without offending any party or section. My plea is for 
banishing English as a cultural usurper as we success¬ 
fully banished the political rule of the English usurper. 
The rich English language will ever retain its natural 
place as the international speech of commerce and 
diplomacy. 

Harijan, 21-9-’47 

Place of Sanskrit 

I am of opinion that Sanskrit cannot be dispensed 
Mth in matters religious. The translation, no matter 
however accurate, cannot replace the original mantras 
which have an import of their own. Besides it would 
detracting from the solemnity of the mantras whici 
W been repeated in Sanskrit for centuries, to repeat 
^ today in the vernaculars. But I am clear t at ea 

and every rite should be accurately _ 

p^^..^.^P^ained to the person repeating the 
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being cultivated on an adequate scale. We have made 
the language diflicult by the present system of education, 
it is not really so. But even if it is difficult, practice 
of religion is still more so. He, therefore, who would 
practise religion must regard as comparatively easy all 
the steps to it, however difficult they may appear to 
be. 

Toung India, 13-5-’26 


CHAPTER IX 

HINDI IN THE SOUTH 

I have the greatest faith in the Dravidians some 
day taking up Hindi study seriously. If an eighth of the 
industry that they put in in mastering English were to 
be devoted to learning Hindi, instead of the rest of India 
remaining a sealed book to them, they will be one with 
us as never before. I know that some would say the 
argument cuts both ways. The Dravidians being in a 
minority, national economy suggests that they should 
learn the common language of the rest of India than that 
the rest should learn Tamil, Telugu, Kanarese and 
IVIalayalam in order to be able to converse with Dravi" 
dian India. It is for that reason that Hindi-propaganda 

work of an intense type has been going on in the Madras 
Presidency. 

,. Dravidian think that learning Hindi is at all 

1 cult. A little time taken from the recreation hour 
ai y and in a systematic manner will enable an average 
man to learn Hindi in one year. I would venture to 
^g^st too that large municipalities might now introduce 
u 1 as an optional language to be learnt in the 
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J,'" dJiWicn take L Dravi- 

Littlc docs anyone know that almost !ii] he Sihr'i 

Tclugus living in South Africa can c ir.^ 
intelligent convereation in Hindi. I venture Tn°n “ 
t,,crcfore that the young men of Madras will show freir 
appreciation o Maiwadi generosity by availing them¬ 
selves of the facility afforded to them of learning Hindi 
without payment. ° 

Toting India, 16-6-’20 


Madras are the two Provinces that are 
cut off from the rest of India for want of a knowledge 
of Hindustani on their part. Bengal, because of its 
prejudice against learning any other language of India, 
and IMadias, because of the difficulty of the Dravidians 
about picking up Hindustani. An average Bengali can 
really learn Hindustani in two months if he gave it 
three hours per day and a Dravidian in six months at 
the same rate. Neither a Bengali nor a Dravidian can 
hope to achieve the same result with English in the same 
time. A knowledge of English opens up intercourse only 
with the comparatively few English-knowing Indians, 
whereas a possible knowledge of Hindustani enables 
us to hold intercourse with the largest number of our 
countrymen. ... I appreciate the difficulty with the 
Dravidians, but nothing is difficult before their indus¬ 
trious love for the motherland. 

Toung India, 2-2-2 1 


English is the language of international commeice, 

is the language of diplomacy, and it contains niany a 

literary treasure, it gives us an ° 

tern thought and culture. For a few of ’ 

^ knowledge of English is necessary. They c Y 
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on tlic departments of national commerce and inter¬ 
national diplomacy, and for giving to the nation the best 
of Western literature, thought, and science. That would 
be tlie legitimate use of English, whereas today English 
has usurped the dearest place in our hearts and dethroned 
our mother-tongues. It is an unnatural place due to our 
unequal relations with Enghshmen. The highest develop¬ 
ment of the Indian mind must be possible without a 
knowledge of English. It is doing violence to the manhood 
and specially the womanhood of India to encourage 
our boys and girls to think that an entry into the best 
society is impossible without a knowledge of English. 
It is too humiliating a thought to be bearable. To get 
rid of the infatuation for Enghsh is one of the essentials 
of Swaraj. 

Toung India, 2-2-’21 

If we were not living in artificial conditions, the 
people living in the South will not consider the learning 
of Hindi as a strain on them, much less a superfluity. It 
is surely more necessary for them to learn Hindi than 
for the Hindi-speaking population to learn the Southern 
languages. There are two speaking and understanding 
Hindi against one speaking the Southern languages in 
all India. There must be for all India a common langu¬ 
age of inter-provincial contact in addition to, not in the 
place of, the provincial language or languages. It can be 
Hin di-Hindustani. 

Some who altogether dismiss the masses from their 
minds would regard English not merely as an alternative 
ut the only possible medium. This proposition would 
e unthinkable but for the hypnotic influence of foreign 
domination. For the masses of the South who must take 
an ever-growing part in national affairs, what can be 
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HINDI IN THE SOUTH 

,„,,i,.,._-lc:irning Hindi ^vllicll Inis many words in common 
willi dicir langnagos and wdiicli al: once gives t icm access 
praclioally lo die whole of die Nordi or to learn Eng i 
a \vIiolly foreign tongue spoken only by a select lew. 

The choice really depends upon one s conception 
of Swaraj. If it is to be of and for only die Eng is i 
knowing Indians, English is undoubtedly the common 
medium. If it is to be for and of the starving millions, 
of the illiterate millions, of the illiterate women, ot the 
suppressed ‘untouchables’, Hindi is the only possi e 

common language. 

Towtg India, 18-6-’31 


Though I consider these Southern languages to be 
daughters of Sanskrit they are different from Hindi, 
Ooria, Bengali, Assamese, Punjabi, Sindhi, Marathi 
and Gujarati. Their grammar is totally different from 
Hindi. In describing them as the daughters of Sanskrit, 
I only mean that they have a large number of Sanskrit 
words in their vocabulary and when they are in difficulty, 
they go to Sanskrit as to a mother—they seek her help 
and receive from her in the form of new words their 
requisite nourishment. They might have been inde¬ 
pendent in the olden days, but now they are enriching 
themselves with words taken from Sanskrit. There are 
many other reasons also why they should be regarded as 
the daughters of Sans'krit. But we may not go into them 
here. 

I have always held that in no case whatsoever do 
we want to injure, much less suppress or destroy, the 
provincial languages. We want only that all should 
learn Hindi as a common medium for inter-provincial 
intercourse. This does not mean that we have any 
undue partiality for Hindi. We regard Plindi as our 
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' . I It is lit Itt be adopted as such. Thar 

un^ aUmc can become tl.e national lanpage which 
!v’to leant. L'o our knowledge there has been no 


k oasv lo - . u 4- . 1 

...iiion to this view serious enough to take notice of 
'll'Hindi takes the place of English, I for one would 
bo pleased. But we know well the importance of the 
Eni^lish language. Knowledge of English is necessary 
to us for the acquisition of modern knowledge, for the 
study of modern literature, for knowledge of the world, 
for intercourse with the present rulers and such other 
purposes. As things are, we have to learn English even 
if we do not wish to. English is an international language. 

But English can never become our national language. 
True, it seems to dominate the scene today. In spite of 
all efforts to resist its hold on us, it continues to occupy 
a large place in the conduct of our national affairs. But 
this should not lead us to entertain the illusion that it 
is going to become our national language. 

We can easily find proof for this from our experience 
in any province. Take for instance Bengal or South 
India where we find the influence of English to be the 
largest. Should we want anything done in these parts 
by the people, we cannot have it done through English, 
though at the moment we may also not be able to do it 
prough Hindi. With the help of a few words of Hindi 
owever we may succeed in expressing our meaning at 

tS muc^h"^^ extent; but through English not even 

accepted that hitherto no 
laneuaL establish itself as the national 

under Ae ^be official language. That is natural 

impossffirf ^''^^^^'^tances. But I consider it 

make India n beyond this. If we want to 

ne nation, whether one believes it or not, 
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I-Iindi alone can be the national lancuarro f.. n • 
reason ibat no other language can hf ^ 

’dvantages enjoyed by Hinli. WiJ“ 

Hi„di-Hindustani is the language spokel b^'hout 
r„,cnty-two crores of people, both Htn^s and Mudi^ 
rherefore the most proper and under the circum: 
stances the only possible thing would be to use the 
language of the province in the province, to use Hindi 
for all-India pui poses and to use English for international 
pul poses. While the Hindi-speaking people may be 
counted in crores, the number of those who speak 
English can never be increased to more than a 
few lakhs. Even the attempt to do so would be unjust 
to the people. 

(From Hindi) 

From GandhijVs presidential address at the 24th session 
of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan held at Indore in 1935, 

There is nothing wrong in making a knowledge of 
Hindustani compulsory, if we are sincere in our declara¬ 
tions that Hindustani is or is to be the Rashtrabhasha 
or the common medium of expression. Latin^ was 
and probably still is compulsory in English schools. 
The study did not interfere with the study of English. 
On the contrary English was enriched by a knowledge 
of the noble language. The cry of “mother-tongue in 
danger” is either ignorant or hypocritical. And wl^e 
it is sincere it speaks little for the patriotism of ^ . 

will grudge our children an hour per day for Hmdu" 

'We must break through the India one 

reach the core of all-India nationa . • ‘ ^ many 

country and one nation or many countiies and ) 

^S-tions ? 

^larijan, 10 - 9-’38 
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LITERACY IN ENGLISH 

The following figures, based on 1951 census, are taken from the 
Report of the Official Language Commission, p. 468 

(In thousands) 


States 

Popula- Litera- 


tion tes 


1 

2 

3 

Bombay 

35,956 

8,829 

Punjab 

12,641 

2,039 

West Bengal 

24,810 

6,088 

Ajmer 

693 

139 

South India (i.e. 

Madras, Mysore, 
Travancore-Cochin 
and Coorg) 75,600 

17,234 

Madras (after 
separation of 
Andhra) 

35,735 

7,800 

Andhra 

20,508 

3,108 

Mysore (including 
Bellary Talukas) 

9,849 

1,956 


50 


Literates Percent- Percent- 


in English 

age of 

age of 

(S.L.G. or 

col. 4 to 

col. 4 to 

equivalent) 

col. 3 

col. 2 

4 

5 

6 

458 

• 5.19 

1.27 

325 

15.93 

2.56 

597 

9.81 

2.41 

18 

13.11 

2.63 


876 

5.08 

1.15 

400 

5.13 

1.12 

165 

5.32 

0.81 

136 

6.94 

1.38 
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literacy in HINDI 

• 

The following figures pertaining to the spread of literacy in 
Hindi aie from the report of the Dakshina Bharat Hindi Prachar 
Sabha, Madras, for the period 1918-1955 : 

(In lakhs) 



Population 

Literates 

Literates in 

Hindi 

Andhra 

203.2 

30.4 

8.02 

Tamil Nad 

277.7 

51.8 

8.98 

Kerala 

140.1 

72.8 

14.22 

Karnatak 

228.4 

48.7 

9.87 

Telaiigana 

80.0 

13.3 

1.36 

Madras City 

14.2 

4.3 

1.75 
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